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echo of insular British opinion: "Any one who 
agrees with us in this will see in it an additional 
reason for jealously excluding American words or 
phrases. The English and the American lan- 
guage and literature are both good things ; but 
they are better apart than mixed." 

Despite some wise remarks about cheap and 
slang phraseology, the compilers use such English 
as " reach-me-down archaisms " ; neglecting their 
own advice with respect to the sparing use of 
foreign quotations, within the space of two pages 
they employ four trite Latin phrases, mutatis 
mutandis, ex officio, corpus vile, and reductio ad 
absurdum (twice) ; and in the face of their own 
severe strictures on polysyllabic humor and the 
use of the big word, they have not been saved 
from speaking of " bad hypertrophy of the gram- 
matical conscience." 



Geokge Philip Krapp. 



Columbia University. 



The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by J. Churton 
Colunb, Iitt. D. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1905. 2 vols., 8vo., xii + 319 and 415 pp. 

That the value of an edition of this kind will 
depend almost altogether on the faithfulness with 
which the original text is reproduced, or else the 
care with which it is freed from obvious errors, is 
a truth which is fully realized by Professor Col- 
lins. "Each play," he tells us in the preface, 
"was transcribed literally from the oldest Quarto 
extant ; . . . and to the text of these Quartos my 
text scrupulously adheres, except where the read- 
ing of some of the later Quartos either makes sense 
of nonsense or presents a reading which is obvi- 
ously and strikingly preferable. ' ' Criticising pre- 
vious editions of Greene, he states that no other 
edition would have been necessary had Dyce 
"adhered faithfully to the original, had he been 
thorough in collation," and less sparing in his 
notes and introductions. Grosart's judgment 
" was unhappily not equal to his enthusiasm, his 
scholarship to his ambition, or his accuracy to 
his diligence." Accordingly when to Professor 
Collins was entrusted the preparation of this edi- 
tion, he determined, he says, ' ' to spare no pains 
to make it, so far at least as the text was con- 
cerned, a final one." 

If, then, the reviewer of this work lays stress 
on the correctness or incorrectness of the text, no 
injustice will be done thereby. The criticisms 
which follow are based on independent exami- 
nation of several of the Quartos, most of which 



are to be found in the British Museum, and a 
careful comparison of their text with that of 
Professor Collins. It is believed that very few 
of the errors cited here have been noted elsewhere 
in print. 1 

Many textual errors are merely misprints. So 
apparently are to be judged in the text of Alphon- 
sua, 1. 86, ' ' little " for " litle " ; 275, " renowne ' ' 
for "reuowme"; 306, "than" for "then"; 
489, "to" for "do"; 569 and 615, "Atropos" 
for "Attropos"; f. n. to p. 96, "Micos" for 
"Milos"; in Orlando Furioso, 1. 86, f. n., "Cal- 
vars " for " Caluars " ; in James IV, 1. 652, f. n. , 
"tombe" for "tomb"; 2451, f. n., "learns" 
for "leame." In spite of the exercise of every 
precaution misprints will creep into all published 
works, but certainly in the reprinting of exceed- 
ingly rare Elizabethan texts, scholars have a right 
to demand that the number of such errors be 
reduced to a minimum. 

In many other places the editor or the tran- 
scriber silently corrects the reading of his original. 
Throughout James JFthe names of the speakers 
occur in very different form from that of the 
Quarto. For example, the first three speeches 
are assigned to "Boh.", "Ober.", and "Boh." 
respectively, where the Quarto spells out each 
word. In the same play 1. 1691, the Quarto has, 
"car vous est mart," but Professor Collins prints 
without note, " car uous estes morte." Again, 1. 
627, Q. reads "tene"; Collins silently changes 
to "leuy." In Friar Paeon, 354, occurs the 
word "price" in the text, and in a footnote, 
"prize" is cited as a variant of Dyce and Ward ; 
but it is nowhere stated that the three quartos of 
the play consistently read "prise." At 1. 412 of 
the same play we have "vale of Troy," where 
again all the quartos read "vale by Troy," and 
the correction is silently made. George a Greene, 
208, Collins reads " < and > Sir Nicholas Man- 
nering." Since conical brackets are used in this 
edition to indicate the insertion of words not found 
in the Quartos, one is surprised in turning to the 
Quarto to see the words, ' ' and Nicholas ' ' in place 
of the three words expected. In the same play, 
lines 56-60, 64-66, 79-82, 114-115, 119-121, 
125-128, 134-138, 140-144 ; and in James IV, 
lines 1127-1129, 1154-1155, 1168-1171, and 
1179-1182, all of which the Quartos print as 
verse, are silently changed to prose. Perhaps 
Professor Collins was justified in making each one 
of these changes, but his readers should have been 
notified of the fact that they are changes. 

If Dyce is to be criticised for not adhering 



1 For a more extended review of the book and another 
list of textual blunders, the reader is referred to the 
article of W. W. Greg in the Modern Language Review, 
Cambridge, Eng., i, 238-251. 
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' ' faithfully to the original, ' ' one would not expect 
to find in this text even minor errors due to delib- 
erate carelessness on the part of the editor or of the 
transcriber. Yet one cannot read through the 
plays without gaining the impression that words 
have been capitalized entirely at random, and 
according to no fixed principle. That this is not 
due to the editor's faithful adherence to the 
original is shown by the fact that in the text of 
Alphonsus, for example, capitals are employed 
where they are not used in the Quarto at lines 23, 
43, 45, 116, 187, 235, 274, 275, 281, 305, 372, 
394, 434, etc. In the same play, "and" is 
printed in place of the "&" of the Quarto at 
lines 47, 127, 415, 933, etc. This last mistake 
occurs again in James IV at lines 37, 49, 272, 
295, 748, 1481, etc.; but the complementary 
blunder, the printing of the ampersand for the 
"and" of the Quarto, is found in James IV, 
195, 224, 254, 255, 283, 285, 1111, 1115, 1420, 
1426, 1437, 1471, etc. When errors like these 
occur with such frequency, one's faith in the 
finality of this text is rudely shaken. 

But after all, these may be matters of detail 
which of themselves are of little importance. 
Carelessness becomes more reprehensible when it 
leads an editor into absolute misstatements of fact 
concerning the texts to which he asserts that his 
own text "scrupulously adheres." Such a mis- 
statement occurs in the Alphonsus with reference 
to the stage direction after line 174. In a foot- 
note Professor Collins says that in the Quarto the 
words are not italicized but are printed "as part 
of text." An examination of the Quarto in ques- 
tion will show that the words there are italicized 
and are not printed as part of the text. 2 In 
George a Greene, line 87, Professor Collins cor- 
rects the spacing of the verse in the Quarto, 
stating in a footnote that the Quarto spacing is 
"bonnet | To the bench." In reality, the spacing 
of the Quarto is "bonnet to | The bench." Inas- 
much as the sole purpose of the note is to give the 
line in its original spacing, the error is worthy of 
remark. Orlando Furioso, line 37, " Sauours" ; 
Dyce is accredited with the variant, "favours," 
which in fact is the reading of both Quartos of 
the play. James IV, 590 reads : "For by the 
persons sights there hangs some ill." A footnote 
informs readers that in the Quarto the word next 
to the last in the line reads "from," but that 
Grosart prints it " som .... as if from Q." In 
a further note on the line in the same volume, 
page 354, Professor Collins observes : " This is 
very difficult ; the ' from ' plainly makes no sense. 
Dyce silently prints 'some' and Dr. Grosart 
' som.' " Grosart' s silence is commendable, since 

* Mr. Greg, in his review, calls attention to a precisely 
similar misstatement as to the stage direction after 1. 334. 



"som" is the exact reading of the Quarto, and 
the "from" is of modern manufacture. 

Thus it may be gathered that in spite of the 
editor's declaration of his scrupulous adherence 
to the originals, his text is carelessly printed from 
beginning to end. Of the thoroughness of his 
collation, even less is to be said. A very few 
illustrations will suffice to make clear his short- 
comings in this respect. 

In the first twenty lines of the Looking Glasse 
it is not stated that in the opening stage direction 
Qq. 2, 3, read " Creet " ; that in fine 1, Q. 3 gives 
the speaker's name, "Rasni," and Qq. 2, 4, read 
"triumphant" for " tryumphant " ; that in line 
2, Qq. 3, 4, have "pompe"; that in line 4, Qq, 

2, 4, read " Caualieres " ; that in line 5, Qq. 2, 

3, 4, read "Rasnies"; that in line 7, Q. 2 has 
"fortuns"; that in line 8, Qq. 2, 3, 4, have 
"Rasnies," Q. 2, "excellency," Q. 3, "excel- 
lencie " ; that in line 10, the reading of Qq. 2, 3, 

4, is "streames"; that in line 11, Q. 4 reads 
"City"; that in line 12, Q. 4 reads "dayes 
iourneyes " ; that in line 17, the same Quarto has 
" footstoole," and in line 18 has " feet." Similar 
confusion may be observed in the variants given 
for the text of the same play, on page 157 of the 
first volume. There as to line 407 it is stated 
that " so " is the reading of Qq. 2, 3, 5 ; it is 
also the reading of Q. 4. In line 411 " Remi- 
lias " is the reading of Qq. 2, 4 as well as of Q 5. 
Inline 412 " excellencie " is found not only in 
Q. 5, as stated, but also in Qq. 2, 3. In line 
417 " eye " is the reading not alone of Qq. 2, 5, 
but of Qq. 3, 4 as well. In line 420 "plac'd " 
is the reading of Q. 3, "plaste" of Q. 4, where 
the reverse statement is made. In line 424, Qq. 
2, 3, 4, contain the variant "Mustering" though 
the fact is not noted. One effect of all these omis- 
sions is to make the text of Q. 5, which " was 
apparently unknown to Dyce," seem much more 
important than it really is. Throughout this play 
Professor Collins has apparently noted nowhere 
that Q. 3 reads consistently "Remelia," when all 
the other quartos have "Remilia." 

Another illustration of the thoroughness with 
which the collating has been done, may be taken 
from the text of Friar Bacon, vol. n, page 19. 
Variants given on this page are : " 63, surpast, 
Q. 3 ; 66, than] then, Qq. 2, 3 ; 69, Court of 
Loue, Qq. 2, 3 ; 78, Pallas, Qq. 2, 3." Tfiese 
variants are not mentioned : 64, Damsel, Q. 3 ; 
65, townes, Qq. 2, 3 ; 67, honors, Qq. 2, 3 ; 70, 
selfe, Q. 2 ; 76, Milkehouse, Q. 2 ; 80, chees, Q. 
3 ; 81, cristall, Q. 2, crista!, Q. 3 ; 86, work, Q. 
3 ; 87, Tarquin, Q. 3, Rome, Qq. 2, 3 ; 88, louely 
maid, Q. 2, lovely maid, Q. 3 ; 93, learn, Q 3 ; 
96, diuells, Q 2, devils, Q. 3. It is acknowledged 
that each one of the variants omitted indicates 
merely a difference in spelling among the various 
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Quartos, but if the editor does not care to note 
orthographic differences, why should he include 
in his brief list the variants "than " for "then " 
and "Pallas" for "Pallace"? The inclusion 
of such variants leads the reader to believe that a 
thorough collation has been attempted. Textual 
omissions or errors like these might be cited from 
almost every page of the edition. Those men- 
tioned have been chosen practically at random. 

Other features of this work must be passed over 
briefly. The elucidatory notes, though judicious, 
will not prove especially illuminating to ordinary 
students. The special introductions to the plays 
are apparently products of haste and frequently 
contradict statements made elsewhere in the vol- 
umes. 8 To the General Introduction the editor 
would probably attach more value than to any 
other part of the work. His discussion of Greene's 
life and writings, while not marked by brilliancy 
of form or treatment, displays sanity in dealing 
with questions which have certainly provoked the 
exercise of other qualities in the past. In par- 
ticular, his rejection of Grosart's theories as to 
Greene's ordination to the ministry and the au- 
thorship of Selimus will command general assent. 
It is to be regretted that Professor Collins did not 
know that he was anticipated in both cases, as 
well as in his proposed chronological order of 
Greene's plays, by Professor Gayley, whose in- 
troduction to the Friar Bacon * is the most sen- 
sible and accurate discussion of Greene's work that 
is now in print. Professor Collins' s similar ignor- 
ance of Professor Mauly's text of the James IV s 
with the emendations there proposed, is another 
cause for regret. 

But most of those who are attracted to the 
book, especially that large class of scholars to 
whom the original Quartos are inaccessible, will 
be disposed to welcome the publication primarily 
as an authoritative text of Greene's plays. Their 
expectations will not be realized. For the state- 
ments made in the preface as to the fidelity and 
care with which the most important part of the 
task has been undertaken, are totally misleading. 



Kobekt Adger Law. 



University of Texas. 



* For example, opinions expressed concerning the date 
of Alphonsus, I, 70, 74-75 are inconsistent with I, 39-42 
on the same subject. 

* Representative English Comedies, New York, 1903, pp. 
397ff. 

6 Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean Drama, Boston, 
1900, ii, 327 fi. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tell Me, Where is Fancy Bred. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Has the immediate source ever been 
pointed out of the song in Merchant of Venice, 
in, 2 : 

Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished? 

Beply, reply. 
It is engender' d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; etc. ? 

A remote source is certainly the sonnet of Jacopo 
da Lentino, quoted by d'Ancona in his Mamiele 
delta Letteratura Italiana, Florence, 1904, — i, 62: 

Natuba e Obigine d'Amobe. 

Amore e an disio che vien dal core, 
Per l'abbondanza di gran piacimento ; 
E gli occhi in prima generan 1' Amore, 
B lo core li da nutricamento. 

Bene e alcuna fiata uomo amatore 
Senza vedere suo 'nnamoramento ; 
Ma quell' amor, che stringe con furore, 
Da la vista de gli occhi ha nascimento. 

Che gli occhi rappresentano a lo core 
D'ogni cosa che veden bono e rio, 
Com' e formata naturalemente. 

E lo cor che di cid e concepitore, 
Immagina ; e piace quel disio ; 
E questo Amore regna fra la gente. 

Perhaps some student of sources and of the 
various versions of conventional themes will find 
an interest in tracing the origins of this thirteenth 
century sonnet, and the links between it and 
Shakespeare's song. 

L. M. Harris. 

College of Charleston. 



Mary Lucretia Davidson. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — I beg to call to the attention of your 
readers a biography of the American poetess, 
Mary Lucretia Davidson, in Italian, with selec- 
tions from her poems, by Professor G. V. Calle- 
gari of the University of Padua. 1 It is nothing 
new that the study of English literature should be 
cultivated by learned Italians, but that an author 
so little known in her own country as Lucretia 
Davidson should be made the subject of special 
study is remarkable. Some explanation is to be 
found in the preface to this edition, from which 
one gathers that there is a personal and senti- 
mental element, connected with the play by Gia- 

1 Lucrezia Maria Davidson, con un saggio delle sue 
poesie. Padova, Verona, Drucker, 1906. 



